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152 BoUTAKOFF on the Delta and 

VII. — The Delta and Mouths of the Amu-Daria, or Oxus. By 
Admiral A. Boutakoff, of the Kussian Navy. Translated 
from the Russian* and communicated by John Michell, Esq., 
H.B.M. Vice-Consul at St. Petersburg. 

Bead, March 11, 1867. 

The Amu-Daria, or Oxus of the ancients, after flowing in one 
main channel through the greater part of the Khanat of Khiva, 
first begins to bifurcate in about lat. 42° 12' and long. 60° 15' of 
Greenwich, between the towns of Kipchak and Khodjaili, after 
which it divides into the several branches which form its delta. 
The centre part of this portion of the basin forms a sort of de- 
pression, into which the waters of all the branches, excepting the 
westernmost, empty themselves, in a series of lakes, overgrown 
more or less with reeds ; out of these they again flow off in 
separate channels, discharging themselves into the sea of Aral. 

The Delta of the Amu-Daria lies between the two main 
branches of the river — the Laudan, which strikes off to the west, 
and the Kuvan-Djarma, or Kuk, which branches off somewhat 
below the town of Khodjaili on the east ; the latter, above the 
point where it. falls into the sea, is known by the name of 
" Yangy-su." 

The course of the Laudan, as well as the middle portion of 
Aibugir Lake, which is overgrown with reeds, and through which 
the Laudan flows, have not as yet been explored. I examined 
the mouth of the Laudan in 1848-9, and in 1858, and found a 
depth of 1 J to 1^ foot, across the bar, with a very feeble current. 
The bottom on the bar was so firmly overgrown with reeds, that 
I saw a caravan of 1500 camels, proceeding to Kussia, ford it 
with ease. In order to keep off and control the Yamud Turk- 
men, who roamed along the course of the Laudan and around 
Lake Aibugir, and who preyed on the inhabitants of the western 
borders of the Khanat, the Khivans dammed the upper portion 
of the Laudan, and erected the small fortress of Bent in its 
defence. The Turkmen, taking advantage of the frequent com- 
motions in Khiva, on several occasions destroyed the dam, which 
had been constructed with the object of depriving them of water ; 
but the Khivans each time repaired it as well as they could. 
The Laudan is principally supplied with water from the over- 
flowing of the Amu-Daria. 

The eastern arm which limits the delta flows off to the right, 
as already stated, below the town of Khodjaili, and is called the 
Kuvan-Djarma, or Kuk (Blue). It runs in a northerly and 
north-easterly direction, fills the lakes Dau-kara and Tampyne- 
Ayage, and then, under the name of Yangy-su falls into the 
Tushe-bas bight of the Aral, opposite Ermoloff Island. 
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The appellation of Yangy-Su, or Yangy-Daria (New Water or 
NewBiver), pronounced by the Kirghiz "I)jangy-Su" or "Djangy- 
Daria," has given rise to a general confusion of the Djangy- 
Daria — branching off from the Amu — with the Djan-Daria, 
which is thrown off by the Syr (or Jaxartes) below Fort 
Perovski, and loses itself in the sands; there being nothing* 
in common between these two rivers. 

In 1848 and 1849 the principal mass of the waters of the 
Amu-Daria was discharged through this branch into the sea, so 
that close to Ermoloff Island, 9-'- miles from the mouth of the 
Yangy-Su, we drew fresh water from over the side of the vessel. 
In 1859 the water in the whole of the Tushe-bas bight, which 
had shallowed, was perfectly salt. The reason of this in all 
probability was, that during this decennial period the mass of 
water had found vent in another direction. 

I ascended the Yangy-Su and its prolongation the Kuk in 
1859 as far as Lake Tampyne-Ayage, which is situated opposite 
Lake Dau-Kara, and is separated from it by a narrow and 
depressed spit, over which at high- water flood the water reaches 
into the Dau-Kara. These lakes communicate with each other also 
by a small stream, about 20 fathoms broad. Before falling into 
the sea the Yangy-Su forms its own delta, and flows past 
several small hillocky islets called " Bish-Kum." The breadth 
of the Yangy-Su is from 40 to 70 fathoms, with a depth of 
5, 7, and 8 feet ; its banks consist mostly of sandy hillocks, over- 
grown with the "Saxaul," and on firmer ground by the "Djida" 
(Satarix), the berries of which are collected in the autumn by 
the Khirgizes and Karakalpaks. Cultivated fields and melon- 
grounds occur occasionally by the river-side. The current of 
the river is very weak, about one-half and three-quarters of a 
knot per hour; it rarely attains H knot per hour. 

After ascending the Yangy-Su, 22f miles, my farther progress 
was arrested by the Yangy-sunyng-tashe, a rocky ridge ex- 
tending right across the bed ; the depth of water over it was 
1J, 2, and 2 J feet, and only in one place was there a narrow 
channel with 2 J feet ; the rocks consisted of a grey sandstone. 
In consequence of this barrier I was compelled to leave behind 
me my principal vessel, a steamer of 40-horse-power, whose 
draught did not allow her to pass the ridge, and to continue the 
survey in an open 12-horse-power steamer, with a crew of 
eighteen men. The stony bottom, with sharp rocks here and 
there rising nearly to the surface of the water, extends for about 
8 miles from the ridge. By constant soundings I found that, 
immediately after depths of 7, 8, and 9 feet, there were depths 
of 3 feet and less, and that the steamer rasped the rocks, first on 
one side and then on the other, after which soundings of 7 and 
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8 feet were again obtained. The banks here on both sides rose 
to from 40 to 60 feet, steep, and consisting of clay, being covered 
with bushes, affording capital ambush. As we arrived here 
unexpectedly we met no one, but if the Choudur Turkmen 
located around the Khivan fortress of Kurganche, erected 
higher up on the Kuk, had been informed of our approach, 
three or four of them, stationed in the bushes, might easily have 
>ihot down the whole of my party without incurring any danger 
themselves. Above this point this branch is called the "Kuk" 
(blue), and flows between sandy hillocks overgrown with saxaul. 
In some places it washes round very low islands, and in others it 
throws off small lakes by its sides. Its breadth is from 50 to 80 
fathoms, and depth, 5, 6, 7, and 8 feet. Beyond the reed- 
covered lake of Tampyne-Ayage is Chutchka-Bas Mountain, on 
the eastern slope of which is situated the Khivan fortress of 
Kurganche, which dominates and keeps in subjection the Kir- 
ghizes and Karakalpaks, who nomadize or are settled in those 
parts and around Lake Dau-Kara. 

Lake Tampyne-Ayage and the farther course of the Kuk were 
not surveyed by me, inasmuch as during my expedition, which 
was in September, the water had considerably subsided ; besides 
it would have been the extreme of rashness on my part to have 
penetrated into the heart of a hostile country with eighteen 
men, having a Khivan fortress in my rear, and knowing, as I 
did, that the signal of alarm had been sounded throughout the 
whole country in consequence of my sudden appearance at 
Nukus Fort, the particulars of which will be given further on. 

After throwing off the Kuvan-Djarma or Kuk, the Amu-Daria 
flows to the north-west and north ; its waters, however, are con- 
tinually drained into a number of small streams striking off to 
the right, and particularly into a bigger one, the Karabaili, 
which spreads out over the depressions, forming reed-covered 
lakes, out of which the water then runs off into the one common 
channel of the Ulkun-Daria (Great Biver) — the branch con- 
taining the largest amount of water of all the branches by which 
the Amu-Daria discharges itself into the Sea of Aral. 

Only one part of the Amu — namely, that called the Taldyk, 
below the town of Kungrad, and which separates into several 
small streams before falling into the sea — reaches the Aral with- 
out having its course interrupted by lakes. The Taldyk, from 
the western side, is the second of the mouths of the Amu. In 
1848 and 1849 it had a very rapid current, and a depth of 3 feet 
on the bar ; in 1858 I found that its drift had been brought 
about li mile lower down, and that there was only 1 J to 1 \ foot 
of water on the bar ; the bottom had also become so soft and 
oozy that it was with difficulty that we drew our feet out of it. 
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Along the banks of the Taldyk there are many fine meadows, 
and many cultivated fields and melon-grounds. 

The fortified town of Kungrad, the principal bazaar and centre 
of administration of the province of Kungrad, is situated on the 
left bank of the Amu-Daria. Its population numbers from 
6000 to 8000, and consists of Uzbegs, Sarts, Kirghizes, and 
Karakalpaks. Besides the so-called Khan's Palace, with its fine 
garden, occupied by the governor of the province, the princpal 
mosque and large caravanserai, all built of lumps of clay, there 
are* no remarkable buildings ; the houses of the inhabitants are 
mean-looking, the streets narrow, crooked, and dirty, and mal- 
odorous. Around the town spread fields, gardens, and melon- 
grounds, all of which are artificially irrigated. 

My first examination of the Taldyk mouth was in 1848. In 
order quicker to ascertain which of the passages was navigable, 
we forded the greater part of them during the day, in which 
work no one molested us ; but two days after, when we examined 
the remaining channels, we were closely watched by 50 Khivan 
horsemen, who had been sent by the Khan to seize me, dead or 
alive. They rode along the bank off which I was taking soundings 
from a boat ; and although we were only five they did not dare 
to attack us, but tried to allure us on shore. We conversed 
together very amicably. I told them we were fishermen and 
wished to trade with them: on their part they invited me to 
land, offering me rice, fruit, &c, for sale. Perceiving, however, 
that having accomplished our object we were retiring, they grew 
furious, and, dismounting, waded into the water after us with 
their guns. But it was too late — we were already quite out of 
reach : all they could do was to send a volley of abuse after us, 
to which my sailors humorously responded. Some Kirghizes, 
who had shifted their encampments to the Syr-Daria, subse- 
quently gave me the following somewhat original account which 
they had heard from the Kara-kalpaks of my appearance at the 
mouth of the Taldyk : — 

" At daylight a high white mountain appeared at sea, the 
summit of which spoke with the skies : this mountain continued 
to approach the shore, it then suddenly stopped and dived under 
water (I lowered sail and came to anchor). Instead of the moun- 
tain there appeared a large boat : this large boat soon gave birth 
to a little boat, in which a Bussian "turia" (commander) rode 
backwards and forwards on the river, poking black poles into the 
water. (I took the depth of the w T ater with a black measure, 
on the side facing the sea.) When the boat had disappeared, the 
6 batyrs ' or horsemen sent by the Khan strictly ordered the Kara- 
kalpaks to pull out these black poles so that they might be sent 
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to Khiva, but, in spite of their diligent search, they found nothing ; 
seemingly they must have been betwitched." 

The fame of my supernatural power extricated me more than 
once from positions of very great danger. Thus, in 1859, 1 found 
myself with my steamer in the Ulkun-Daria, in the very centre 
of the whole Khivan army, commanded in person by the Khan, 
and unluckily whilst proceeding up this river I got aground. 

The Khivans numbered 10,000 men, and had 10 brass guns 
which had been cast and moulded by a runaw r ay Eussian artillery- 
man. I was ready to repel any attack, but refrained from fifing 
the first shot. The Khivans, who rode up and down in front of 
my steamer for more than three hours, and who had commenced 
to unlimber their guns on a spit of land facing us, suddenly 
limbered up again and withdrew with their guns to their chief 
camp. After this about 400 mounted Turkmen, mostly armed 
with double-barrelled English guns, paraded before me: these 
were followed by a body of about 300 barefooted infantry soldiers 
in red jackets, armed half of them with matchlocks and the other 
half with pikes. A big Turkish drum was carried at the head of 
the detachment. In this way the obstacles to my farther ascent of 
the river were removed by themselves. I afterwards ascertained 
that at the military council of the Khan, who was in favour of 
opening fire upon us, one of the chief Uzbegs said : — 

" What is the good of firing at the Bussians, who are doing us 
no harm ? Suppose we do even kill and wound several of them, 
what will be the good of it ? The ' Ut-kayuk ' (fireboat) of these 
infidels is of iron, which with them is made even to float, and 
our shot will consequently fly off (the sides of our vessel were 
only one-eighth of an inch thick). It is not those guns which 
we see that are dangerous, but those black holes out of which 
they will fire such infernal things to destroy us all." These 
terrible holes were only the apertures in the cabins. 

The Ulkun-Daria, which discharges the greater portion of 
the waters of the Syr-Daria into the sea of Aral, falls into the 
latter by two branches. The western one is called the Kitch- 
ken6-Daria. The point of bifurcation of the two branches is at 
Tenke-Kumu settlement, about 6|- miles in a straight line from 
the sea. 

The Ulkun-Daria takes its rise in the reedy lake of Airtin- 
Kul, which is fed at its upper end, and out of which is dis- 
charged in a stream, 15 fathoms broad and 4 fathoms deep, the 
principal mass of waters of the lake. This stream further on 
branches off at a sharp angle into two parts, forming on the 
right the Ulkun-Daria, and on the left the narrow watercourse 
of the Kuldun, which flows for a distance of about 27 miles and 
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then falls into the Talclyk a little below Kungrad. In 1858 the 
greatest depth of the Kuldun was 4^ feet, while in 1859 there 
were only 2J feet at full water, and it was being overgrown with 
reeds ; the body of water by which it had been fed was diverted 
into the Ulkun-Daria. 

The Ulkun-Daria is fed by affluents, which increase in size in 
proportion to the extent of its course and issue out of the well- 
supplied lakes above. Thus 2 miles below its source, at Meneken- 
Bage village, its breadth is already about 80 fathoms, with depths 
of 4, 5, and 6 feet, whilst 20 miles lower down its breadth is from 
120 to 180 fathoms, with depths of from 3, 4, and 5 fathoms. 
The height of Kube-Tau Mountain, opposite to which the Ulkun- 
Daria makes considerable bends, is about 80 feet. On its eastern 
slope is a cemetery, full of strange tombs and monuments in the 
shape of cupolas, square towers, &c. 

The mass of water of the Ulkun-Daria continues to increase 
from the right by the inpouring of large streams flowing from 
lakes. These streams bear the common name of Kuk-Uziaks, 
and are from 15 to 25 fathoms broad and from 6 to 7 fathoms 
deep. The banks of the river above Kube-Tau Mountain, oppo- 
site the Kuk-Uziaks and below them, are covered with gardens 
and cultivated fields, particularly the left bank. The river is 
also bordered by many houses, surrounded by willow, apricot, 
and tall poplar trees. The inhabitants are nomadic, being com- 
posed of Sarts, Uzbegs, and Karakalpaks. A dam extends along 
the edge of the depressed bank, which retains the water during 
the floods and enables the natives to irrigate their fields and 
gardens at all seasons of the year. 

The body of water in the Ulkun-Daria does not decrease over 
its course of 47 miles to the point where it throws off the Kazak- 
Daria, on which stands the small fortress of Chimbai. Its banks 
are thickly overgrown with the "djida," willows and prickly 
shrubs, and become flooded at high water ; the thick brushwood 
is frequented by wild boars, tigers, and jackals. The breadth of 
the river is from 150 to 200 fathoms, and the depth in some 
places reached 7 fathoms ; the current was from 3 to 3J knots, 
or nearly 6 versts per hour. 

Below the Kazak-Daria the banks are again drier and firmer ; 
large fields, with meadows intervening, occasionally border the 
stream. The population here consists principally of Karakal- 
paks ; there are also a few Kirghizes. 

In 1859, when the whole region was panic-stricken by the 
depredations of the Turkmen, who had dispossessed the Khan 
of Khiva of Kungrad, the Karakalpaks erected several quad- 
rangular earthworks in which they crowded their tents. The 
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largest fortified encampment of this kind, consisting of 1000 
" kibitkas," or tents, was at Tenke-Kumu point. 

The soil along the lower course of the Ulkun-Daria is saline- 
argillaceous. Fields border the banks of the river, and herds of 
cattle were seen in the country beyond. The Karakalpaks, who 
are principally employed in agriculture and only rear sufficient 
cattle for their absolute wants, appeared to be in a prosperous 
condition: the Kirghizes, however, were generally very poor. 
The number of the latter decreases annually, owing to their 
emigration to Eussian territory along the line of the Syr-Daria. 

In 1859 I passed out of the Ulkun-Daria, through the lower 
Kuk-Uziak and the lake and stream of Karabaili into the chief 
course of the Amu-Daria. 

The lower Kuk-Uziak at its fall into the Ulkun-Daria is about 
30 fathoms broad and 7 fathoms deep at the full-water season. 
After ascending it for 2\ versts I found that it consisted of the 
junction of two branches : the source of the right is lost in the 
reeds, but through the left, notwithstanding its narrowness and 
sinuosity, I succeeded in entering Lake Kara-Kul. It cost me 
great trouble to advance through the dense masses of reeds 
which grow over depths of 6 and 7 feet : at one part it took me 
a whole day to steam a distance of 2J versts. 

The saxaul shrub grows very plentifully at Kushkanat-Iau 
hill, the elevation of which is about 150 feet. Beyond it my 
course lay partly through compact masses of reeds and partly 
through the open waters of lakes Ak-Kul and Mamet-Kul, in 
which I encountered many shallows and firm islets: in some 
places the limpidity of the water enabled me to see submerged 
iields and artificial water-courses, which proved that these parts 
had formerly been cultivated and subsequently become sub- 
merged in consequence of the rupture of the dams, or owing to 
a change in the course of the river. The channels were fre- 
quently narrow, winding, and shallow — sometimes less than 
4 feet, though this was at the end of August, when the waters 
generally subside to a considerable extent. 

When in sight of Burly Hill, an elevation of about 40 feet, 
covered with numerous tombs, I determined to leave my 
principal surveying force behind me, and to proceed forward 
in a small steamer of 12-horse-power, in which I penetrated 
through the reeds into the Karabaili channel, and from thence 
into the main stream of the Amu-Daria. 

The Karabaili branches off from the Amu-Daria on the east, 
at about 43^ miles below the town of Khodjaili, and then unites 
with it again within about 20 miles below Kungrad. The 
portion I passed through was lined with firm banks, which, how- 
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ever, become submerged during the floods. Its breadth varies 
from 20 to 40 fathoms, with depths at a period of low water 
from 3, 4, 5, to 7 feet. On both banks there are fields, 
gardens, and melon-grounds, and apricot and poplar trees grow 
along the margins. 

After passing the ruins of the deserted town of Old Nukus- 
Bazar, and proceeding 3§ miles beyond it, we suddenly, on 
coming round the bend of the river, saw before us the newly 
erected fortress of New Nukus, with crenelated wall 3J fathoms, 
having faces about 200 fathoms in length. This unexpected sight 
rather surprised us, and made us come to a dead stop ; finding, 
however, that, on more careful examination, there were no 
guns mounted on the walls, we started forward again at full 
speed. This occurred at eight o'clock in the morning, on a 
bazar day; the banks were crowded with people, and a shoal 
of boats filled with vegetables, firewood, melons, bags of millet, 
&c, stood moored in the river, opposite the fortress. The 
appearance of my little steamer was to the Khivans an 
astounding surprise, and they gazed on the strange phenomenon 
in mute astonishment. As I was passing the fortress, an officer 
hurried out to the river-bank with an invitation that I should 
pay the Bek, or commandant, a visit. I replied that I was 
proceeding to Khodjaili ; but that on my way back I would 
certainly pay a visit to the Bek, of whose wisdom and great 
virtues I had heard so much. We advanced at the, same time 
slowly forward, our progress being occasionally impeded by 
shoals on which we ran aground. After passing about 9^ miles, 
we reached the commencement of the Karabaili, where it 
branches off from the Amu-Daria. I here stopped the engines 
in order to make a mid-day observation of the aim for latitude, 
then entering the main stream of the Amu-Daria, I hoisted the 
Bussian colours, and steamed from one side of the river to the 
other. 

At this point the breadth of the river, which is considerably 
lessened by the separation higher up of the Kuk branch, and of 
several small streams on the right, is about 200 fathoms; the 
depth, notwithstanding the considerable fall in the level of the 
water, was from 5 to 7 feet, and the current about 2\ knots 
(3i versts) per hour. The banks are low; the right bank is 
covered with the willow and "djida," and the left with reeds. 
No inhabitants were to be seen. 

Having in our rear a Khivan fortress, the garrison of which it 
was to be expected would soon recover from the panic caused 
by our appearance, I did not consider it advisable to tarry long- 
in these waters ; so, after making an observation of the altitude 
of the sun for longitude, we got up full steam, and sped rapidly 
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down the river with the current. The horseman, who had 
easily followed us when we were feeling our way up-stream, was 
now obliged to gallop hard; but the uneven country and the 
numerous canals checked his progress, and he lagged far behind, 
so that he reached the gate of the fort when we had already 
long passed it, and when it was too late to adopt any measures 
for arresting our progress. A Khivan officer, in a high sheep- 
skin hat and bright silk robe, galloped after us on a horse 
which he had hurriedly mounted without a saddle (evidently 
we had not been expected to return so soon), and shouted to us 
that the Bek expected us to visit him, that he had prepared an 
excellent repast, that we ought not to disappoint him, and so 
forth. I continued my course, however, without stopping, and 
answering the officer that I was sorry not to be able to visit the 
Bek on that occasion, sent him my compliments, wished him 
good health and much happiness, and soon disappeared. We 
only saw at a distance that the horse of the Khivan envoy 
came to a dead stop at a broad ditch full of water, and how the 
rider tore off his hat from his head in despair, and dashed it to 
the ground. 

The depth of the bar of the Ulkun-Daria is subject to constant 
change ; crossing it in July of the year 1859, I found only 
2^ feet of water, and was obliged to unload my steamer entirely, 
and to send out men with spades to dig out a channel, through 
which we advanced inch by inch. In August and September, 
however, of the same year there were 4 and 4|- feet on the bar, 
and I easily steamed over it. 

Besides the four principal mouths of the Amu-Daria, viz., the 
Aibugir, Taldyk, Ulkun-Daria, and Yangy-Su, there are several 
other intermediate embouchures which open into the sea, but 
these are all very small, shallow, and are covered with reeds. 



VIII. — On Part of Mesopotamia contained between Sheriat-el- 
Beytha, on the Tigris, and Tel Ibrahim. By Lieutenant J. B. 
Bewsher, Surveyor in Mesopotamia. 

Mead, April 8, 1867. 

The sheet of the survey of Mesopotamia, which has just been 
completed, extends from Sheriat-el-Beytha, on the Tigris, 10 
miles north-west of Baghdad, to the large mound of Tel 
Ibrahim, nearly in the centre of the Jezireh (or Mesopotamia), 
and 19 miles n.n.e. of Hillah. This is the northern point in 
the sheet completed by Lieutenant Collingwood. 

The work was taken up by Commander Selby and myself in 



